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is defective. This number should be determined by a statistical survey 
of all cases. The borderline case will be more easily diagnosed, the 
greater the number of tests. Another factor aiding in evaluation of 
tests will be a more liberal use of correlation coefficients and the 
resultant correction of opinions drawn from distribution curves alone. 
When sufficient data have been assembled to give a coherent and 
complete picture of brain activity, then and only then, is diagnosis 
allowable. 

Evanston, 111. Elizabeth Petty Shaw. 



The Psychology of Special Abilities and Disabilities. By 

Augusta F. Bronner. Little, Brown & Company, Boston, 1917. 

Pp VI+269. 

Besides the preface, and an appendix which contains statements 
on the results of certain psychological tests, there are ten chapters in 
this book. The first chapter is a statement of the problem, "That human 
beings have particular abilities and disabilities varying more or less — 
and frequently varying greatly — from the level or normal capacity, 
is a fact of much psychological interest as well as of great practical 
educational and social significance." Efforts have usually been made 
to determine positive correlations between different mental traits, but 
these correlations are far from unity correlations, and superiority in 
one trait may be, and often is, accompanied by actual incapacity or 
specialized defect in another. The question, in reference to those with 
specialized abilities and disabilities, is different from that of the feeble- 
minded, i. e., of those who are definitely of the institutional type. In 
case of those with special defect, or ability, the problem is not segrega- 
tion, but rather adjustment to the social organism. 

The chapter on "Methods of Diagnosis" is, to a large extent, a 
discussion of many individual tests which may be used in a psycho- 
logical examination. From the standpoint of social behavior, perhaps 
the most important statement in the chapter is the following: "The 
situations which in real life call the emotions into play are not easily 
duplicated in the laboratory, and artificial stimuli for arousing them 
necessarily would result in totally different reactions. How can one 
study experimentally love and hate as they affect behavior? Or what 
can tests reveal concerning the formation and results of anti-social 
grudges? Judgment as to defects in emotional life, as well as in 
regard to will, must be based very largely, if not altogether, upon the 
individual's social reactions." 

Chapter 3 on "Differential Diagnosis" indicates some cases for 
which one must be on the lookout. The possibility of confusing 
epileptic deterioration, the phenomena of hysteria, or the irregular 
mental functioning of chorea, with other types of mental abnormalities, 
is clearly outlined. Two statements in the chapter are probably open 
to considerable question. The first one is, "Sometimes mental dull- 
ness caused by excessive use of tea or coffee, or by smoking indulged 
in to an extreme degree, exhibits itself in a form which makes observers 
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suspicious of specialized defect." The second one is, "To distinguish 
between the normal individual with special disability and the defective 
with special ability should not present a very difficult problem in the 
light of all that we have already said." The latter statement is liable- 
to lead to considerable misunderstanding. Even though one has the, 
training, which the writer of the discussion has had, it is not always an 
easy task to decide this question. The layman reading the discussion 
is liable to make interpretations which the writer probably did not 
wish to suggest. 

"Some Present Educational Tendencies," is the title of Chapter 4. 
School investigators have, to a large extent, dealt with the system as a 
whole, rather than with the pupils in the system. The individual con- 
cerned has had little consideration : "But since one salient character- 
istic of the mental life is individual differences, this certainly should 
affect the theory of education on the one hand and practical procedure 
on the other." 

In order to have as efficient an administration of the schools, as 
there is of the ordinary commercial establishment, much more con- 
sideration must be given to the result in the case of each pupil. 

Chapters 5 to 8 inclusive include discussions of various types of 
special disabilities, presenting cases which illustrate the type of defect. 
The first question is of special defect in number work, the second is 
of defect in language. In reference to these, cases of word blind- 
ness, and word deafness are discussed, and the number of cases are 
presented in which these factors are possible explanations for the 
social mal-adjustment. 

Chapter 7 discusses "Special Defects in Separate Mental Pro- 
cesses." Memory, inner visual functions, and perceptual abilities are 
included in the discussion. 

The 8th Chapter is the discussion of "Defective Mental Control." 
"A moment's reflection should convince anyone that special defect 
in control of actions is a phenomenon no more peculiar than is disability 
of any other type. The power to awaken inhibiting ideas and to keep 
such thoughts in the foreground of consciousness so that they may 
become effective is a power as truly characteristic of mental life as 
is the capacity for recalling past experience or for performing any 
other mental function." A number of cases, well worth perusal, are 
presented. 

Chapter 9 discusses special ability in cases where there is general 
subnormal mentality. The special abilities are with number work, 
with language, and with concrete material and rote memories. Occasion- 
ally some of these special abilities have a distinct economic value, and it 
is desirable to determine their presence in order to prescribe the best 
treatment for the subject. 

The final chapter is on "General Conclusions." "It is not the 
author's purpose to offer any specific devices guaranteed to overcome 
defects, or to develop abilities. Since each individual problem-case 
would seem to require intelligent consideration on the basis of all data 
that can be gathered concerning it, it naturally follows that no general 
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formulae for treatment can be given, no dogmatic statements made in 
regard to general constructive measures." 

Such a discussion as is presented in this book, points to a much 
more satisfactory solution of the problem of abnormal conduct than 
we have usually supposed possible. In line with other publications 
from the psychopathic institute, this book emphasizes the fact that 
there are definite, if with difficulty ascertainable, reasons for the 
conduct of an individual. In other words, behavior is not something 
determined by an individual ivilling to do wrong, or willing to do 
right, but behavior is determined by the kind of organism with which 
an individual starts out in life, and by the experience -which he has 
had. 

Municipal Court of Philadelphia. David Mitchell. 



Psychiatric Family Studies. By A. Myerson, M. D. American 
Journal of Insanity, Vol LXXIII, No. 3, January, 1917. 
This paper presents (1) a review of the literature on the treat- 
ment of the psychoses and the family studies done by other workers ; 
(2) rearrangement and criticism of Koller and Dien's work on the 
heredity of the insane and non-insane; (3) marriage rate of the 
four groups of insane as shown by the Tauton (Mass.) State Hospital 
statistics ; (4) "anticipating and antedating" as shown by the work of 
Mott and others and by Taunton figures; (5) the analysis of individual 
families from the records of the Taunton State Hospital. The author 
has three objections to the Mendelian laws as at present applied to 
psychopathic heredity : ( 1 ) "It is assumed that the neuropathic differs 
from the normal by the lack of some normal determiner. There is 
evidence adduced for this point of view and it is just as possible that a 
diseased determiner or even a new one is at work." (2) "The laws of 
Mendel have not been shown to apply for any single normal human 
character of simple type, except perhaps, eye color. To assume then 
that the vast range of the psychoses (the feeble-minded, the epileptic, 
character anomaly, criminality, and neuroses) is related to a unit 
determiner, or group of determiners acting as a unit is, to say the least, 
premature." (3) "There is a question in my mind whether a true 
Mendelism has been followed. The dominant characters of Mendel 
appear in a first generation through the mixing of two stocks, and in 
the second and later generations the proportion of recessive and 
dominant appears through the inbreeding of the first generation ; that 
is to say, what would correspond to the mating of brothers and sisters 
in human relationships. No such conditions prevail in mankind and 
expectation of ratios and proportions seems to be futile." 

In regard to the marriage rate of the insane, Myerson finds (1) 
"the males in the alcoholic, paretic and dementia praecox groups 
marry less than do the females. In the seniles, though the percentage 
of married men is greater, the totals of those who have entered con- 
jugal relations at one time or another are about equal." 



